SIR   THOMAS    GRESHAM
Warwick, at the head of an army of knighis in armour so
elaborate that if their horses fell they were helpless until
released, plus a substantial contingent of " alemains " or
" lanceknechts " armed with pikes and arquebuses, the
whole diverted from a Scottish expedition, arrived at
Gresham's Manor of Intwood, three miles from Norwich,
on his way to suppress successfully the rising. It is thought
he met Gresham there, and if so the jneeting was more
than ordinary, it was almost prophetic. For Warwick was
one of the last of that class immortalised by Lytton Strachey
in his Essex, an ambitious mediaeval baron. Gresham was
one of the first of the new men, a commoner concerned with
overseas trade and national finance.
There are still standing at Intwood, near the site of the
hall, great oaks under which the two men, one might almost
say the two ages, walked together. This, and the subsequent
judicious retirement under Mary, was over and past in 1558
when Elizabeth mounted the throne, and the tide of affairs
turned and flowed, at first hesitant, but presently strong and
full in a direction it was never seriously to desert for over
three hundred years.
Instead of seeing Gresham, as Burgon did, as a great
prepotent heroic figure preparing the dramatic change, we
may well be inclined to the more enlightened view of Mr.
Salter, and see rather a cautious, not over-scrupulous, ex-
perimental man, prepared unwittingly by a most alarming
series of experiences, for the very eventuality that now
opened before him,
He and all his sort, lords of manors, who had come up
and dominated the overseas trade of London, now had their
chance. To seize it, however, was no easy task. No sooner
had the domestic quandary been settled than England be-
came, on account of that fact, a protagonist in a vaster
drama. Under Philip and Mary the island was to have
been the possible basis of a flank attack on the newly pros-
perous and united France that was already threatening, and
was destined to disintegrate the wide, unwieldy Empire that
the almost fabulous Charles VIII had relinquished to his
son. Now, by a stroke of dual effect, England became the
mercantile opponent of the military power that ruled nearly
the whole world. The chain of causation is tied in a series
of almost inextricable knots. The bumptious vitality of
Henry VIII, the sickly good intentions of Edward VI had
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